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PHARMACOPOEIA

PHAEDRA, fe'dra, in Greek mythology,
daughter of Minos, king of Crete, and sister
of Ariadne. She was sought in marriage
by Theseus and was brought to Athens.
There, however, she fell in love, not with
Theseus, but with his son Hippolytus. As
he refused to comply with her request and
elope with her, she accused him to his father
of having tried to kidnap her, and in re-
sponse to the prayers of Theseus, Hippolytus
was killed by Neptune. When his drowned
body was thrown at the feet of Phaedra,
she became repentant, confessed her sin and
killed herself.

PHAETHON, fa'e thon, in classical myth-
ology, the son of Apollo and Clymene.
Mocked by his friends because of his boast-
ing that the sun god was his father, he visited
Apollo and asked his recognition. Apollo
gladly acknowledged Phaethon as his son,
and in response to a request, promised to
prove their relationship by granting to Phae-
thon anything he might ask. When he
begged to be allowed to drive the chariot of
the sun for one day, Apollo endeavored in
vain to dissuade the boy from this folly.
Reluctantly he entrusted Phaethon with his
fiery steeds, giving him strict directions how
to drive. But the horses immediately recog-
nized that their master did not hold the reins,
and they dashed wildly out of their course,
coming at times so near to the earth that
they almost set it on fire and turned black
the races living in Africa; at other times they
rose so far above the earth that everything
was frozen. Jupiter, seeing this destruction
and fearing further consequences, struck
Phaethon with a thunderbolt and threw him
into the River Po. See MYTHOLOGY.

PHALANX, fa'lcmks, or fal'anks, a name
commonly given by the Greeks to the whole
of the heavy armed infantry of an army, but
more specifically to each of the grand divi-
sions of that class of troops, when formed in
ranks and files close and deep, with their
shields joined and their pikes crossing each
other. The Spartan phalanx was commonly
eight files deep, while the Theban phalanx
was much deeper.

PHANEROGAMOUS, fan ur otf a nus,
PLANTS, or PHANEROGAMS, fan'wo
gamz, the general name for that great class
of plants which bear flowers. Flowerless
plants are known as cryptogams. The chief
distinction between the two great classes of
plants is that the phanerogams produce seeds

containing an embryo, while the cryptogams
produce spores which are simple cells with-
out an embryo. To the phanerogams belong
nearly all of those plants which are conspic-
uous and most of those which are useful to
man. See BOTANY.

PHARAOH, fa'ro, the title given in Bibli-
cal narrative to the kings of Egypt. The
Pharaohs mentioned in the time of Abraham
and Joseph were probably the Hyksos shep-
herd kings; the Pharaoh of the time of
Moses was probably Rameses II. Pharaoh
Necho is the first Pharaoh whose proper name
is mentioned in the Bible.

PHARISEES, faWiseez, a religious sect,
influential among the Jews at the time of
Christ, which played a prominent part in
the events recorded in the New Testament.
At the time of Christ the Pharisees stood as
the national party in polities and religion,
the opponents of the Sadducees.

To the written law of the Pentateuch, the
Pharisees added an oral law to complete and
explain the written law, which covered the
minutest details of daily living with such
precision that it weighted the people with
"burdens too grievous to be borne." In fact,
the strict observance of small points often
led to hypocrisy and self-glorification. Be-
sides subscribing to the oral law, the Phari-
sees believed in the continuance of life after
death of the body and the resurrection of the
dead. The sect contained a body of pious,
learned, patriotic men, and after the Chris-
tian Church had organized itself independent
of Judaism, they segregated themselves more
than ever from the world. The laws of the
Talmud, recognized as authority by the Jews
of all nations, were the work of the Pharisees.
Saul and his teacher Gamaliel were members
of this sect.

PHARMACOPOEIA, falirmacope'ya, a
book containing a list of all standard drugs
(with a description of each, showing its
standard strength and purity) and directions
for their use. Such books are compiled by-
experts, most of them by government authori-
zation. The first United States pharmaco-
poeia was published in 1820. It was pre-
pared at a convention of delegates from
medical colleges and societies. Since then
similar conventions have been held every ten
years to revise the work. The latest edition
appeared in 1915. This book is a legal stand-
ard in the United States, and registered
pharmacists make use of it in their practice